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rekindle his seemingly expiring light.    The Banks Islanders
make   sunshine   by  means   of  a   mock  sun.    They   take
a  very   round   stone,   called a vat loa or sunstone,  wind
red braid   about it, and   stick   it  with   owls' feathers   to
represent rays, singing the proper spell   in   a  low  voice.
Then they hang it on some high tree, such as a banyan
or  a  casuarina,  in   a   sacred   place.      Or   the   stone  is
laid on the ground with white rods  radiating from it to
imitate sunbeams.1    Sometimes the mode of making sun-
shine is the converse of that of making rain.     Thus we
have seen that a white or red victim is sacrificed for sunshine,
while a black one is sacrificed for rain.2    Some of the New
Caledonians drench a skeleton to make rain, but burn it to
make sunshine.3

When the mists lay thick on the Sierras of Peru, the
dian women used to rattle the silver and copper orna-
Amcrican  ments which they wore on their breasts,  and they blew
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n ians* against the fog, hoping thus to disperse it and make the sun
shine through. Another way of producing the same effect
was to burn salt or scatter ashes in the air.4 The Guarayo
Indians also threw ashes in the air for the sake of clearing
up the clouded evening sky.5 In Car Nicobar, when it has
rained for several days without stopping, the natives roll
long bamboos in leaves of various kinds and set them up in
the middle of the village. They call these bamboos " rods
inviting the sun to shine."6 The offering made by the
Brahman in the morning is supposed to produce the sun,
and we are told that " assuredly it would not rise, were he
not to make that offering." 7 The ancient Mexicans con-
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ceived the sun as the source of all vital force ; hence they
the sun by named him Ipalnemohuani, " He by whom men live."    But
if he bestowed life on the world, he needed also to receive
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